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any benefit; the man, indeed, whose influence seems to have shaped the whole subsequent course of his studies, By dint of excessive endeavours he gained admittance to Emesti's lectures; and here first learned, says Heeren, 'what interpretation of the classics meant.' One Crist also, a strange, fantastic Sir Plume of a Professor, who built much on taste, elegance of manners and the like, took some notice of him, and procured him a little employment as a private teacher. This might be more useful than his advice to imitate Scaliger, and read the ancients so as to begin with the most ancient, and proceed regularly to the latest. Small service it can do a bedrid man to convince him that waltzing is preferable to quadrilles! * Grist's Lec-* tures/ says he, 'were a tissue of endless digressions, which, ' however, now and then contained excellent remarks/
But Heyne's best teacher was himself. No pressure of distresses, no want of books, advisers or encouragement not hunger itself could abate his resolute perseverance. What books he could come at he borrowed; and such was his excess of zeal in reading, that for a whole half-year he allowed himself only two nights of sleep in the week, till at last a fever obliged him to be more moderate. His diligence was undirected, or ill-directed, but it never rested, never paused, and must at length prevail. Fortune had cast him, into a cavern, and he was groping darkly round; but the prisoner was a giant, and would at length burst forth as a giant into the light of day. Heyne, without any clear aim, almost without any hope, had set his heart on attaining knowledge; a force, as of instinct, drove him on, and no promise and no threat could turn him back. It was at the very depth of his destitution, when he had notc three groschen for a loaf to dine on/ that he refused a tutorship, with handsome enough appointments, but which was to